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THE RABBIT. 


Who knows not that Rabbits run wild in the plain, 

And make all their dwellings snug under the ground? 
But, with all their precaution, the Cat is their bane, | 

And the Dog, Fox, and Weasel are enemies found. 
And Man, too, for sport, their destruction contrives ; 

To shoot and to hunt them he wastes the long day ; 
But I envy not him who his pleasures derives 

From the torture and death of so gentle a prey. 


Though Rabbits, as well as some other poor beasts, 
Were intended for food, and so eat them we may ; 

But sure there’s no reason they come to our feasts, 
In wantonness killed, for our sport and our play. 


Of the skin of the Rabbit man makes him a hat, 
To keep his head warm, and to shelter it too ; 
Some person, whose business is fitted for that, 
May kill them and furnish a roast or a stew. 
But I cannot endure to think Children should learn 
To destroy for their sport, and in killing delight ; 
Since from Death the least creature they cannot return, 
Though they use all their learning, or riches, or might. 


[Book of Rhymes, Published by Win. Crosby & Co. 
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THE YOUNG ORPHANS. 


Frederick Hans and his sister were born in 
Germany, and when their mother died, they 
found a good home in the Orphan House at 


Halle, which the excellent Francke established}ig, g picture book, in order to please them. 


in that city ‘more than a hundred years ago. 
There they were well taken care of; and they 
soon learned to read; and happy was their fa- 
ther when he went to visit them every Saturday 
afternoon, and found how fast they were improv- 
ing every week in their education. The Or- 
phan House had a large library of books; and a 
museum in which stuffed beasts and birds, shells, 
minerals, and many other productions were plac- 
ed for the instruction of the scholars. There 
were a number of large buildings in which the 
orphans and other poor children lived, with large 
gardens for their exercise and amusement. 
Their father was rejoiced to think how well his 
dear children were provided for, because he 
knew he had not the means of making them as 
comfortable as they were in the Orphan House; 
& he would not have been able to pay any thing 
* for their education, which he thought more val- 
uable for them than gold or silver. Besides 
this, they were taught to read the Bible, and 
other books for the good of their souls. In one 
of the buildings of the Orphan House, the Bible 
is printed, and it is done so cheaply that few are 
so poor as not to be able to buy one. Among 
the books given to the children to read were 
some that were written on purpose for them by 
Francke himself. In his time the scholars were 
examined in their studies four times every year; 
and at each examination Francke distributed 
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among them a little book which he had pré- 
pared, containing the best advice that children 
can receive. 

Frederick and Charlotte, though they loved 
their father greatly, knew that it was far better 
for them to have such a home as this, though 
away from him, than to be suffering in poverty 
and ignorance. They were, therefore, very 
happy and contented; and what is better, they 


» |had a disposition, not only to be diligent in learn- 


ing their lessons, but to improve their religious 
privileges. They believed what their father and 
their teachers told them—that good habits should 
be formed in youth, and that the Lord should 
have our earliest and best love, and our constant 
obedience. \ 

Under the windows of théb 
they lived, was a low bench for 
sit on in playtime. In sumnéer the young chil- 
dren used to take their books, or work, or games 
to this bench, and enjoy the fresh air and shade, 
while they amused themselves or were employ- 
ed in some useful way. The corner of this 
bénch, just by the garden gate, was the favorite 
spot of Frederick and his sister;. and here they 
often went by themselves to talk or fead togeth- 
er; and many a time did they weep together as 
they spoke of their dear mother; and then their 
countenances brightened again as they thought 
that if, like her, they should be humble disciples 
of the Lord Jesus, they would see her again and 
be with her forever. They used to encourage 
each other, too, in their intention to be affection- 
ate and obedient to their father, and to avoid doing 
any action, or saying any wo ich would give 
them pain to think of, if they should*ever be left 
without both father and mother. 

Frederick and Charlotte were lively and lov- 
ed to play; but they also love to spend at least 
half an hour of playtime in reading a good book. 
Happy were they when-they could get by them- 
selves in the corner of the bench, and read to 
each other some pages of a library book, and 
then talk it over till they understood and remem- 
bered it. Nor must this book be always. a story, 





They were very fond of good Mr. Francke’s 
writings, most of which contained such advice 
as this: ‘‘ Attend to my words, dear children! 
Attend to the word which is spoken to you from 
God! Now, while you are in the morning of 
life, pray God to implant his love within you, 
and to make you humble, and obedient, and 
holy. Ask him so to impress his fear upon your 
minds, that you may be enabled to keep his 
commandments all your days.” Again: “Ifyou 
wish to kfmew how to value the love of God, you 
must consider his infinite mercy in sending his 
Son to die for sinners.”” Andinanother. ‘You 
must feel your need of new feelings and desires, 
and ask earnestly for the Holy Spirit to implant 
that love in your hearts, and lead you in the 
right way, so that you may be able to look up to 
God as your Father and your friend.” When 
they came to such sentences as these, they did 
not hurry on without thinking about them, but 
they would stop and talk about their meaning, 
and how these things are to be done, and would 
determine to follow the advice. And when they 
had finished reading, and gone back to school, 
or to their rooms, they did not forget it all, but 
would reflect again upon what they had read, 
and would then pray to God, as the book had ad- 
vised them to do. 

I will stop here in the history of this brother 
and sister, leaving their conduct as an example 





for. vou to think upon, end. hereafter I may tell 
you something more aboat thew... 


[ Youth's Friend. 
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LITTLE HARRIET. 

*‘ Harriet,” said Mrs. Perkins to her little 
child’s nurse, ‘I’m going up stairs to finish a 
piece of work. If Mrs. More calls, tell her I 
am notat home.” ‘+ Yes, ma’am,” was the re- 
ply, but as soon as Harriet was seated in the 
nursery she began to ask herself—‘“ will it be 
right to tell Mrs. More that Mrs. Perkins is out? 
would it not be telling a lie? was it not two 
weeks last Sabbath that my teacher talked to 
her class about the sin of lying? I remember, 
she said if we indulge in this sin in childhood, it 
will probably beset us when we become women, 
and that now is the time to avoid it; she said, 
too, that one reason why so many men and wo- 
men have such a propensity to falsehood is, that 
they had been trained to it when they were 
children, and the habit had grown so strong they 
found it very difficult to resist the. temptation.” 
Little H. now felt quite uneasy; what to do she 
could not imagine. The dread of offending one 
who had during the month she had lived in the 
family, treated her with so much kindness, at 
length led her to think that for this once:she 
might comply with her wishes; but the conscience 
and understanding of this poor child were too 
much on the side of truth to let her rest content- 
ed many hours after this determination. A 
knock was soon heard at the door, and such a 
beating of the heart and trembling seized her, 
that she was scarcely able to raise the latch. It 
proved to be the letter-carrier. As she returned 
to the nursery, she burst into tears and exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh! if that had been Mrs. More, I should 
not have dared to tell the lie.” From this time 
she no longer hesitated; difficulties all vanished, 
and when the baby was asleep, she went to Mrs. 
Perkins, and asked permission to tell Mrs. More 
that she was engaged, and did not wish to see 
company. ‘A pretty message, indeed, to de- 
liver to Mrs. More! Why, girl, what has come 
over you—have you taken leave of your senses? 
do you mean to dictate tome?” ‘Ono, ma’am; 
but the Bible speaks against telling an untruth, 
and my Sabbath School teacher says it is very 
wicked.” ‘Your Sabbath School teacher! and 
who is she, I wonder? Some one, I presume, 
as ignorant as yourself—pity she hasn’t better 
employment than to be putting mischief into 
your head. I should like to know whether you 
are any better than my own children, that have 
done the-same dozens of times. For your im- 
pertinence, however, you may look for another 
place, and that, too, this very day; but I want 
you to remember that you will never fare so well 
again as you have done here.” 

Harriet’s mother, being an intemperate, worth- 
less woman, who had long forsaken her daugh- 
ter, and taken no interest either in her temporal 
or spiritual welfare, little H. could of course ob- 
tain no counsel from her, but was under the 
necessity of seeking a home for herself. Tears 
fell fast from her eyes, at the thought of not only 
being homeless, but friendless and desolate. 
The Lord’s eye, however, was fixed upon her, 
and he no doubt directed her steps. She had 
gone along several streets, when, in her perplex. 


ity to know which way next to bend her course, . 





she stopped at the corner, just. as an old dady ~ 


was crossing the street. ‘Do you know,” said 
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the lady, in a soft, tender voice, ‘‘ of any little 
girl about your age, who wants to hire out?” 
‘1 am looking for a place, ma’am,” said Har- 
riet. After pausing for a moment, the old lady 
remarked, that she was not in the practice of 
taking strangers into her house without inquiring 
into their characters; but being at this time much 
in want of some one to do errands, she might, if 
dispesed, go home with her. A short time after 
they turned the corser of the street, litthe H. 
was at her pieagant home. Mrs: Jewell,’ her 
daughter Miss Susan, and an old domestic, com- 
posed the family. ; To; the little, stranger every 
thing went on pleasantly, through: the. day; but 
what was the joy of her heart at night, when 
Miss Susan took up the Bible, read a chapter, 
and committed the family to God in prayer. A 
portion of each day was devoted by Miss Susan 
to instructing Harriet; and so great a favorite 
she became, that no pains was spared to teach 
her all the most useful branches of an English 
education. She was also instructed in the doc- 
trines and duties of religion; the Bible was a 
precious companion; lessons for the Sabbath 
School were well studied, and so much interest 
was manifested in all her teacher would say, 
that she seemed unwilling to lose a single word. 
Will the dear Sabbath School children who 
may read this account of little H. like her, pay 
strict attention to the instructions of their pious 
teachers, and what they are taught, so as to re- 
member and practice them through the week? 
Then they will not only fear to tell a falsehood, 
but will dread sin in every form. 
“Have children never heard or read, 
How God abhors deceit and wrong ? 
How Annanias was struck dead, 
Caught with a lie upon his tongue ? 
So did his wife Sapphira die, 
When she came in, and grew so bold 
As to confirm the wicked he, 
That, just before, her husband told. 
The Lord delights in them that speak 
The word of truth ; but the liar 
Must have his portion in the lake 


That burns with brimstone and with fire.” 
Chambersburgh, Pa. Ann. 


et ee 
TRY AGAIN, 


It is related of Timour, the great conqueror, 
that he was once forced, in flying from his ene- 
mies, to hide in an old ruined building, where he 
sat alone many hours. He tried to turn his 
mind from his troubles, and to forget danger, by 
watching very closely an ant, that was carrying 
a grain of corn, larger than itself, up a high wall. 

n its efforts to get up, he found that the grain 
fell sixty-nine times to the ground; but the sev- 
entieth time, the ant reached the top of the wall 
with it. ‘* This sight,” said Timour, “ gave me 
hope and courage at the moment, and I have 
never forgotten the lesson taught me by the little 
ant.” 

‘* Now, children, when you have a difficult 
lesson to learn, and have tried sixty-nine times 
in vain to get it, try again, there is yet hope of 
success in the seventieth effort. You, surely, 
would be ashamed to show less perseverance 
than this little insect. 

And yet how much might man learn, even 
from the inferior animals, if he would but see aud 
think. 1 will tell you of one, who took a lesson 
of hope and courage from the persevering con- 
duct of a little spider. 

Robert Bruce was, at one time, almost in de- 
spair of making good his right to the throne, and 
of restoring freedom to Scotland; he had been 
so often defeated, and there seemed so little 
chance of success, that he doubted whether it 
was his duty to try again. 

While thus doubtful what he should do, Bruce 
looked upward to the roof of the cabin where 
he lay on his bed, and saw a spider, which, 
hanging at the end of a long thread of its own 








beam in the roof to another, for the purpose of 
fixing the line for its web. 

The insect made the attempt again and again, 
without success; and at length Bruce counted 
that it had tried to carry its point six times, and 
had been as often unable to do so. 

It reminded him that he had himself fought 
just six battles, and that.the poor persevering 
spider was exactly in the same situation with 
himself, having made as miany trials, and as 
often failed in what it aimed at. 

** Now,” thought Bruce, “as I do not know 
what is best to be done, I will be guided by the 
spider. 

‘If the insect shall make another effort to fix 
its thread, and shall be successful, I will venture 
a seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland; 
but if the spider shall fail, I will go away, and 
never return to my native country again.” 
While Bruce was forming this resolution, the 
spider made another attempt, with all the force 
it could mdster, and fairly succeeded in fasten- 
ing its thread on the beam, whichit had so often 
in vain tried to reach. 

Bruce, ‘seeing the success of the-spider, was 
encouraged to make one more effort for the free- 
dom of his country; and as he never before gain- 
ed a victory, so he*never afterwards met with 
any great defeat. 

This story of a spider deciding the fate of a 
king may not be true, yet it seems very proba- 
ble, and is generally believed in Scotland. At 
any rate, if we have any bad habits to overcome, 
it teaches.us never to despair, but to persevere, 
and try again, till we do succeed. 

[Gradual Reader. 
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THE GRATEFUL SOLDIER. 


After a sermon in aid of the Sunday Schools 
at Leeds, a soldier was observed to put a guinea 
into one of the plates. So large a sum from one 
in his circumstances, excited the attention of the 
collector, who took it for granted that it was a 
mistake, and that a guinea was given where 
probably a shilling or even a smaller sum, was 
intended. Under this impression he called the 
man, and told him of the supposed mistake. 


had committed no mistake, that he had come 


that it was given in pursuance of a resolution 
which he had made under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 


account of himselfi— 


Common Prayer. 


able to move. 





spinning, was trying to swing itself from one 








his unfitness to appear in the presence of God. 





—— 





He tried to pray; but so long had prayer been 
neglected, that he could not remember any that 
he had ever said. At last, he brought to mind 
one of those collects which he had committed to 
memory, when a boy at the Sunday School; it 
was an humble supplication to the Lord for mer- 
cy; he repeated it with earnestness and fervor, 
and found his mind more at ease. 
Assistance soon after came, and he was re- 
moved from the field. He recovered, and from 
that hour became an altered man. In gratitude 
to God for the mercy which he had found, he 
resolved to give the first guinea that he could save 
out of his pay, at the first sermon which he 
should hear preached in aid of Sunday Schools. 
[English paper. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


PuiwapetpuiA, May 25, 1841.—It is rarely 
that our citizens have witnessed so truly gratify- 
ing a sight, as that of the celebration of the Sun- 
day Schools, in Independence Square yesterday. 
Great were the preparations among the young 
folks, for this event. The newest frock and rib- 
bon, and the neatest bonnet, were brought from 
their depositories, and displayed with the great- 
est care. Many a little heart beat with a scarce- 
ly defined anxiety for the time to arrive, when 
they should assemble in the square. Nor was 
this feeling confined to the young alone, for 
mingled among the immense crowd might be 
seen, numbers of the gentler and also of the 
graver portions of our sex, whom years had ri- 
pened into maturity. The sun shone brightly, 
and excepting that it was rather warm, the day 
could not have better suited itself to thé occa- 
sion. Long before the hour appointed, the 
square began to fill with people of both sexes, 
anxious to witness the interesting spectacle, and 
shortly after three o’clock, the long lines began 
to arrive on the ground each headed by its su- 
perintendent; and many of them with banners, of 
neat and tasteful make. The divisions occupied 
considerable time in passing through the north 
and south gates, and when they had all arrived, 
the square was almost entirely filled. The stand 
for the clergy, was erected at the side of the 


The soldier mildly but firmly said, that he centre walk about half way down, and upon it 


among the clergymen were Professor Durbin, 


: ° : : - | Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. Mr. Chambers, Rev. Dr. 
with the intention of giving the guinea, that it . : ’ 
was the result of the saving of many weeks, and Marlow, and Rev. Mr. Bingham, of the Sand- 


wich Island Mission. 
The services commenced by the singing of a 
hymn entitled, ‘‘ When his salvation bringing ” 


; ; , : 

This statement excited still more the atten- sy a “G. of ime” 4 a : beautiful hymn 
tion of the collector; and, at his request, the aul *, rig ssa h cy Mountains,” and the 
soldier went, after the service was concluded, to | "780" OF 8° many thousand voices was most 
the vestry-room, where he related the following 


impressive. 
At the conclusion of the hymn, a prayer was 


He had been, in the early part of his life, edu-| "ered by the Rev: Dr. Marlow, which was lis- 
tened to with silent and befitting attention. 

cated at a Sunday School, where, among other After the close of the prayer, the Rey. Mr 

6 . ti . . 9 . ° 
religious instruction which he received, he was! chambers arose, and delivered an address, short, 
taught most of the collects, used in the Book of 
Some time after leaving |,. . ; 
school, he entered the army as a private soldier; tion, Time was when the.noblo.trees which 
and here his course of life became so much al- : * 
tered, and he mixed so much with men who had Lr prog tag a pe sadaarag i. eg industry 
no religious feeling, and adopted their habits, » Sore 8 seme ste 
that he soon lost all that he once possessed. In . 

ner so might the present assembly be compared, and 
this way he went on for several years; his early the ple ee on every side snaded ice 
impressions of religion becoming more and more 7 
faint, until at last they were nearly worn out. . : s 
In the progress of his service he was engaged in the knowledge of life, that their growth might be 
one of the great battles in which our army had 
met the enemy, and was most severely wounded; 
the shock deprived him at first of all sensation; . . : 
but when that returned, he found himself stretch- alg le aoe Baw. psiancor slag 9A mp ae 4 
ed on the field, so severely wounded as to be un- P g _ Per 
The thought of death now came 
upon him, and brought with it the trembling re- 


but replete with sound instruction and admoni- 


now surrounded them, were seeds or acorns, or 


tion of the beautiful and spreading tree. Even 


should, while they were few in years, receive 


that of usefulness and virtue. 


He touched in an appropriate manner upon 
the hallowed recollections which cling around 


which stood so manifestly successful, concluded 
his address by the relation of an incident which 


eaitectietin WE the Wits whieh he had led, and of ou snes San phen, perigee weet . 
° 9 


hymn entitled, “The happy meeting,” was sung 
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in the same impressive manner as the former one. 

The ceremonies of the day concluded by the 
Benediction being given by the Rev. Dr. Green. 

The Societies, after the Benediction, re-form- 
ed and proceeded through the main entrance into 
Chestnut street and from thence to their several 
destinations. 

The number of persons, young and old, upon 
the ground, and belonging to the various denom- 
inations might be fairly estimated at between ten 
and fifteen thousand.—U. S. Gazette. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF AN ELEPHANT, 

The following curious account of an elephant 
is related in the “* Memoirs of John Shipp.” 

In the year eighteen hundred and four, when 
when we were in pursuit of Hoolkah, there was 
in our encampment a very large elephant, used 
for the purpose of carrying tents for some of the 
European corps. 

It was the season in which they become most 
unmanageable, and his legs were consequently 
loaded with huge chains, and he was constantly 
watched by his keepers. 

By day he was pretty passive, save when he 
saw one of his species, when he roared and be- 
came violent, and during those movements of 
ungovernable frenzy it was dangerous for his 
keepers to approach him or to irritate his feelings 
by any epithets that might be repugnant to him. 

On the contrary, every endearing expression 
was used to soothe and appease him, which, with 
promises of sweetmeats, sometimes succeeded, 
with the most turbulent, to gain them to obe- 
dience, when coercive measures would have 
roused them to the most desperate acts of vio- 
lence. By night, their extreme cunning told 
them that their keepers were not watchful or 
vigilant. , 

The elephant here alluded to, one dark night 
broke from his chains, and ran wild through the 
encampment, driving men, women and children, 
camels, horses, cows, and indeed everything that 
could move, before him, and roaring and trum- 
peting with his trunk, which is with elephants a 
sure sign of displeasure, and that their usual do- 
cility has deserted them. 

Of course no reasonable beings disputed the 
road he chose totake; those that did, soon found 
themselves floored. To record the mischief 
done by this infuriated animal, in his nocturnal 
ramble, would fill a greater space than I can af- 
ford for such matter. 

Suffice it to say, that, in its flight, followed by 
swordsmen and spearmen, crying and screaming, 
he pulled down tents, upset every thing that im- 
peded his progress, wounded and injured many, 
and ultimately killed his keeper by a blow from 
his trunk. 

He was speared in some twenty places, which 
only infuriated him the more, and he struck 
away with his trunk at every thing before him. 
His roaring was terrific, and he frequently struck 
the ground in indication of his rage. 

The instant he had struck his keeper, and 
found he did not rise, he suddenly stopped, 
seemed concerned, looked at him with the eye 
of pity, and stood riveted to the spot. He paus- 
ed for some seconds, then ran towards the place 
from whence he had broken loose, and went 
quietly to his picquet, in front of which lay an in- 
fant about two years old, the daughter of the 
keeper whom he had killed. The elephant 
seized the child round the waist, as gently as 
its mother would, lifted it from the ground, and 
caressed and fondled it for some time, every be- 
holder trembling for its safety, and expecting 
every moment it would share the fate of its un- 
fortunate father; but the sagacious animal hav- 
ing turned the child round three times, quietly 
laid it down again, and drew some clothing over 
it that had fallen off. 


- 





After this it stood over the child with its eyes 
fixed on it; and if I did not see the penitential 
tear start from its eye, I have never seen it in 
my life. He then submitted to be rechained by 
some other keepers, stood motionless and deject- 
ed, and seemed sensible that he had done a 
wrong he could not repair. His dejection be- 
came more and more visible as he stood and 
gazed upon the fatherless babe, who, from con- 
stant familiarities with this elephant, seemed un- 
intimidated, and played with its trunk. From 
this moment the animal became passive and 
quiet, and always seemed most delighted when 
the little orphan was within its sight. 

Often have I gone with others of the camp to 
see him fondling his little adopted; but there was 
a visible alteration in his health after his keep- 
er’s death, and he fell away and died at Cawn- 
pore six months afterwards. People well ac- 
quainted with the history of the elephant, and 
who knew the story, said his death was caused 
by grieving for his favorite master. * 
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YOUTHFUL HONEST P 


As Deacon Seward was sitting one Sabbath 
evening, in his beautiful arbor, in the rear of his 
garden, meditating upon the sermons he had 
heard during the day, and enjoying sweet com- 
munion with God, his attention was arrested by 
the conversation of two little boys, who were 
standing outside the garden, with their eyes fas- 
tened on a pear tree, loaded with its luscious 
fruit. He was unobserved by them; for a luxu- 
riant grape vine, with its thick foliage covered 
the trellis work of the summer-house, and almost 
excluded the rays of the sun itself. 

** Robert,” said John Howe, “ Robert, I have 
been thinking all day about Deacon Seward’s 
pear tree—and I have made up my mind that I 
would have some of the pears this very night. 
That’s the reason I asked you to take a walk 
with me. Now, Bob, I will creep through the 
fence, and shake the tree, and you must pick up 
your hat full, and then we will have a good time 
eating them.” - 

“ Why, John?” exclaimed little Robert, “if I 
had known what you wanted, I would not have 
come with you—I love pears as well as you, but 
I can never consent to get them in this way—I 
would rather go and ask good Mr. Seward for 
them, or not have them at all.” 

‘¢ But, Robert, Deacon Seward will not miss 
them, and if he does, he will not know who got 
them—what hurt can it do?” 

“True, John—but ever since’ Mr. H. G. L. 
requested the children to commit the 139th 
Psalm to memory, I have thought it a very small 
matter whether I was seen by man or not, as 
long as I knew that God saw me.” 

“Mr. H. G. L!” said John—* Mr. H. G. L. 
that is a curious name. Who is he?” “T[ do not 
know, John, but they say he is a man who lives 
in New Haven, that loves children. One thing 
I do know, that since I began to read the Chil- 
dren’s Corner, I have been persuaded not to do 
a great many things I used to do, and I am sure 
I feel the better for following his advice. There 
was a time, when I would have taken these 
pears, but I cannot now.” Poor John Howe 
had never been taught the 139th Psalm, nor had 
he read the ‘*‘ Children’s Corner.” 

“ Well,” said he—Bob, you may do as you 
please but I mean to have some of the Deacon’s 
pears.” So he began to creep through the fence. 
‘* Wait one minute, John,” said Robert, “and 
let me repeat to you a few verses of that 
Psalm.” 

John paused, and little Robert proceeded, and 
very solemnly, through the first twelve verses. 
When he came to the last two, “If I say surely 
the darkness shall come over me; even the night 
shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness 





hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as 
the day; the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” John had started back and was 
standing trembling at his side. ‘Well, Robert,” 
said he, ‘‘that is all new to me—I never felt so 
before. Come, let us go home, and 1 promise 
you, if you will not tell anybody what I have 
been a doing, I will never do so again. I wish 
you would lend me the “‘ Children’s Corner,” as 
you call it—and I should like to read the whole 
of that Psalm. Where shall I find it?” ‘In 
the Bible, John.” But poor John had no Bible, 
for his father and mother were what they call 
infidels, and had no Bible in their house. ‘“ Bi- 
ble!’ said John, I have got no Bible—I wish I 
had one.” ‘I willlend you mine,” said Robert, 
till you can get one, and so saying they return- 
ed to their homes. 

Deacon Seward’s heart overflowed with tears 
of joy, at the result of this conversation, and af- 
ter thanking God for this new proof of the pow- 
er of the word of God, he returned to his house. 
The next morning a servant was dispatched with 
a basket in each hand, to little Robert Baker 
and John Howe. Upon opening his, John found 
a large number of fine yellow pears, and a hand- 
some bound pocket-Bible, with a mark in it at the 
139th Psalm, and a note from Deacon Seward 
stating that he had overheard the conversation 
of last evening, and was happy to find that little 
John was so willing to abandon his evil course 
as soon as he heard the word of God. The note 
expressed the hopetthat John would read the 
Bible through with the assurance that the Dea- 
con would never reveal what he had heard to 
any one. When Robert opened his basket, he 
found some fine pears, and a handsome little 
volume entitled ‘“* ANEecpores— The young ”’—by 
the London Religious Tract Society, and a mark 
in it at the 65th page. It contained also a note, 
stating that the Deacon had heard the conversa- 
tion between him and John Howe, and express- 
ed a great deal of pleasure on account of Rob- 
ert’s honesty and regard for the word of God. 

Robert then read the piece to which the Dea- 
con had directed his attention. 

‘* A poor chimney sweeper’s boy was employ- 
ed at the house of a lady of rank, to cleanse the 
chimney to her chamber. Finding himself on 
the hearth of the lady’s dressing room, and per- 
ceiving no one there, he waited a few moments 
to take a view of the beautiful things in the 
apartment. <A gold watch richly set with dia- 
monds, particularly caught his attention, and he 
could not forbear taking it in his hand. Imme- 
diately the wish arose in his mind—* Ah, if thou 
hadst sucha one!” After a pause he said to 
himself, ** But if I take it I shall be a thief—and 
yet, continued he—but no one secs me. No one? 
does not God see me, who is present every 
where? Should I then be able to say my pray- 
ers to him, after I have committed the theft? 
Could I die in peace? Overcome by these 
thoughts a cold shivering seized him. ‘ No,” 
said he laying down the watch, “I had much 
rather be poor and keev my good conscience, 
than rich and become a rogue.” At these words 
he hastened back into the chimney. 

The countess who was in the room adjoining, 
having overheard his soliloquy, sent for him, the 
next morning, and thus accosted him: ‘ My 
little friend, why did you not take the watch 
yesterday?” The boy fell on his knees speech- 
less and astonished. ‘I heard every thing you 
said,”’ continued her ladyship—* thank God for 
enabling you to resist the temptation, and be 
watchful over yourself for the future; from this 
moment you shall be in my service. I will both 
maintain and clothe you; nay,more,! will procure 
you good instruction, that shall ever guard you 
from similar temptation.” The boy burst into 
tears; he was anxious to express his gratitude 
but he coukl not. The countess strictly kept her 
promise, and had the pleasure to see him grow 





up a pious and intelligent ngffh. H. G. L. 
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EDITORIAL. 











EFFECT OF BAD EXAMPLE.--No. 2. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


but still large enough to make Mr. Bucquet wonder what 


== |such a company is stopping at his door for. While they 


are explaining the matter to him, Joseph draws George 


We left William on the road to Clichi. His depart-/| apart and tells him the whole story. George, in a rage, 
ure was a great relief to Joseph, for it was he who had| insists upon his going immediately to take the dog 
taken the dog; without being suspected he had for a | away, but Joseph refuses for fear of being seen. 


long time assisted George in his mischievous tricks. 
As he was very much afraid of his father, an extremely 
rough man, he had been for some time exceedingly cir- 


“T will tell of you,” said George. 
“T will say that you lie,” replied Joseph. 
George takes him by the ear to make him comply, but 


cumspect ; but at last the entreaties of George prevailed | Joseph declares that if he does not let him go, he will 


to induce him to take part in his rogueries. As he was 
younger than George, and less strong and daring, he in- 
clined more to concealment and deception, than to bold 
and open transgressions. If there was any necessity for 
a lie, to hide what had been done, he did not scruple to 
tell one ; and George permitted him to do it, though he 
always spoke the truth himself. It was he who had 
taught Joseph the way of going in and out by the spout, 
in order that he might enter his own room without going 
through that of his parents. 

On the morning when the chevalier had gone in the 
alley next his house, Joseph had met him, and thinking 
it too good a chance to be lost, had carried him off to 
George’s room, not doubting that he would be as glad 
as himself to have him to sell. He had at first intended 
to lay in wait for George on his return, and relate the 


matter to him, so that he might find some means of 


avoiding detection. But after the departure, fearing that 
they would return to seek the dog, before George should 
arrive, he determined to take him away immediately. 
He entered Mr. Russel’s room through the window, 
but before he could succeed in making the dog come out 
from the corner under the bed where he had entrenched 
himself, he heard his father’s voice celling him. Nota 
moment was to be lost; he ran around as quickly as 
possible and found his father and mother waiting for 
him, who told him, as it was a holiday, they were going 
to shut up the shop, and dine in the city. Joseph was 
obliged to accompany them, feeling some anxiety about 


the dog, but determined to deny all knowledge of the 
affair. . 


In the mean time, George had been amusing himself 
finely at Clichi. After having enjoyed a variety of 


sights, he espied William and his dogs, who, notwith- 
standing the absence of the chevalier, were attracting 
quite a crowd of spectators. George immediately called 
the attention of his father and mother tovhis old friends, 
and was delighted to be able to explain their various 
accomplishments to the spectators. “This is the 
baron,” said he, and “ here is the countess, but where is 
the chevalier? I don’t see the chevalier.” 


At this exclamation, which revives all the sorrows of 


William, he turns his head, recognizes George and 
points him out to his father. “So, so!” cries the father, 
approaching George hastily, “it is you who have taken 


my dog! Gentlemen and ladies, you would have been 
still better pleased if this thief had not this morning 
stolen a new dog, which I expected to have the honor 
of showing you; an admirable dog, ladies and gentle- 
men; if you had seen him, you would say that he has 


not his equal.” 


scream. Poor George is in a bad situation. At last he 
determines to go for the dog himself. He enters the 
room by the window, but the chevalier is not to be seen. 
While George is searching for him in vain he darts from 
under the bed, barking in the most doleful manner. 

“Do you hear that?” cries the master of the dogs; 
and Mr. Russel exclaiming, “ That is impossible,” opens 
the door, and stands confounded at seeing his son and 
the dog; a terrible clamor begins. George, overwhelm- 
ed with shame and anger, tries to explain that it is Jo- 
seph’s fault, but the neighhors will not listen to him. 

Buequet fall into a terrible passion with 
is father call for their pay, and the 
& dog that has not dined. 
is tumult,a venerable clergyman 

ed im the house made his appearance. After a 
time he succeeded in producing quiet, and in inducing 
every body to retire except the master of the dogs, who 
insists upon carrying Mr. Russel before a justice of the 
peace. But Mrs. Russel begs her hnsband to pay what 
is required at once, and as he has promised to do so, 
there is no other way. So this matter is settled, and the 
man goes off with the chevalier under his arm, and 
apologizing for having troubled them. 

The good clergyman entered the house with Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel, and finds George in despair. He relates 
the whole affair, and his parents are very angry with 
Joseph. 

“ But,” asked the clergyman, “who taught him the 
way of the spout ?” 

George was obliged to confess that it was he. 

“ Who has instructed him in all these rogueries 2” 
George was again obliged to confess that it was he. 
“ But,” cried he, “I did not teach him to steal.” 

“See the effect of bad example,” replied the clergy- 
man. “Joseph has seen you keep dogs in order to give 
their masters the trouble of looking for them; he thought 
it was the same to keep one to sell. So whatever 
wrong he does, you will have to answer for.” 

Much more the clergyman said to George, which had 
a very good effect upon him. He tried to reform Joseph, 
but found that it is much easier to do harm than to undo 
it, and that having once taught him to lie, he could not 
teach him to speak the truth. 

You must remember this, children, and remember also 
that if you teach other children to do a little wrong, they 
will probably go farther than you intended, and doa 
great deal. If you see a little boy sitting on the door- 
step, whom his mother has forbidden to stir from there, 
and you persuade him to go “only just a step or two, only 
just to this tree ;” it may lead him to greater acts of dis- 









At this epithet of thief, George grows red with anger; 
his father and uncle call upon the master of the dogs 


obedience afterwards, for which you will have to answer. 








to explain himself. He repeats what he has said, and 


VARIETY. 





declares that he will be paid for his loss. George, his 





father and his uncle reply all at once; they are all ina 
terrible passion, and at last George and William come 


A Spider in a Window. 


There is no vice in man, whereof there is not some 


to blows. Mrs. Russel, exceedingly terrified, begs her;®2#logy in the brute creatures; as amongst us men, 
husband to pay the man whatever he asks, and let them there are thieves by land, and pirates by sea, that live by 


be off; he on the contrary, insists upon justice, shows 


spoil and blood ; so is there in every kind amongst them 
variety of natural sharkers; the hawk in the air, the 


the key of his room, promises to unlock it in their pres-| pike in the river, the whale in the sea, the lion, and ti- 
ence, and if the dog is found there, to pay for the loss of | g¢t, and wolf in the desert, the wasp in the hive, the spi- 


the day at Clichi. So the whole party set off for Paris 


William and George being kept apart, and not able to 


express their anger, except by menacing looks and ges-| soon as ever he hears the noise of a fly a 
tures. Many persons who were returning to Paris after 


er in our window. Amongst the rest, see how cun- 
? 


prey; how heedfully he watches for a — er; so 
ar off, how he 


the fair, followed them, and all the little boys of the| 4° but touch upon the verge of that unsuspected walk, 


village ran along behind, bare-footed in the dust. 


how suddenly doth he seize upon the miserable booty ; 
and after some strife, binding him fast with those subtile 





The troop arrives . Paris a good deal diminished, | cords, drags the helpless captive after him into his cave. 





ningly this little Arabian hath spread out his tent for a 


hastens to his door, and if that silly, heedless traveller 








What is thus but an emblem of those spiritual freeboot- 
ers, that lie in wait for our souls ; they are the spiders, 
we the flies ; they have spread their nets of sin; if we be 
once caught, they bind us fast, and hale us into hell. 

O Lord, deliver thou my soul from their crafty am- 
bushes: their poison is greater, their webs both more 
strong, and more insensibly woven; either teach me to 
avoid temptation, or make me to break through it by re- 
pentance. O let me not be not be a prey to those fiends 
that lie in wait for my destruction.— Bp. Hall. 

—_—@————. 
Monica. 

Augustine, in his confessions, relates that his mother, 
Monica, entreated a certain bishop to undertake to rea- 
son her son out of his errors. He was a person not 
backward to attempt this where he found a docile sub- 
ject. “But your son,” said he, “is too much elated at 
preven and carried away with the pleasing novelty of 

is error, to regard my arguments; as appears by the 
pleasure he takes in puzzling many ignorant persons 
with his captious questions. Let him alone; only con- 
tinue praying to the Lord for him; he will in the course 
of his study discover his error.” All this satisfied not 
the anxious parent ; with floods of tears she persisted in 
her request; when at length he replied to her importuni- 
ty by bidding her to desist, “ for,” said he, “ it is not pos- 
sible that a child of such tears should perish.” The an- 
swer impressed her mind as a voice from heaven, and 


gave new vigor to her entreaties with heaven on her 
son’s behalf. 








POETRY. 








From the Mother’s Magazine. 
LOVE’S OFFERING. 

It was a peaceful vesper hour— 
When every breath was wafting to the skies 
The soft sweet melody that Nature loves. 

A pale young mother, who had lately drooped 
Beneath the blight of ill, was gazing now 
In earnest fondness on a lovely child, 
Whose sweet and gentle tones had often stilled 
The voice of sorrow in her breast. Once more 
Her spirit gained the mastery over grief. 
Her sad eye kindled with the fire which tells 
Of a deep faith and ardent love. 


She led 
The beauteous prattler to a shady spot 
Which she had consecrated by her prayers, 
And by the yielding of herself to God 
Where first she loved him. There she knelt and pressed 
Her thin hand on the forehead of her child, 
Turning her meek yet earnest gaze to Heaven 
To claim, with humble faith for her dear babe, 
The promised blessings of the Covenant. 
At first her voice was tremulous and low,— 
But soon its every tone rose full and clear 
Like the rich breathings of some heavenly harp, 
Swept by an angel hand. 
“ Father, to Thee 

I yield the trust. Oh! bless her with a love 
Deeper and purer, stronger far than mine. 
Shield her from sin, from sorrow and from pain. 
But should thy wisdom deem affliction best, 
Let love be mingled with the chastening. 
With an unshrinking heart, I give her Lord to Thee; 
‘Thy will, not mine be done.’ 

The mother left 
That consecrated bower, with heavenly peace 
Flowing through all her soul ; and then she sought 
Her couch, to learn still more the power of faith. 
Ere autumn’s winds moaned through those leafless trees, 
That praying mother had gone up to dwell 
Where neither change, nor blight, nor sorrow comes. 

The child was left,—yet orphaned was she not, 

For God adopted her. With watchful care 
He led her on through childhood to her prime. 
Early she gave her glowing heart to Him 
Who had so richly blessed her with His love. 


Since then, she hath become a wife,— 
And now her gracefulness and cheerful smile 
Adorn the home where God hath placed her. Oft 
At twilight hour, she leads a beauteous group 
Who call her mother, to the quiet spot, 
Where last she felt the impress of that hand 
Whose gentle touch still lingers on her brow. 
And there she tells them of her own young days, 
When she was offered up in faith to God 
By her dear mother. As the tear-drops gush 
Forth from the eyes of her young auditors, 
Her own heart swells with bliss too deep for words. 


Sure if the angel mother may return 
To earth, ’twill be to witness scenes like this, 
And minister to such pure joys. 8. F. W. 





Maine, 1840. 











